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EDITORIALS 


THE BROKERS CONVENTION—Following our 
usual cusom, because so many readers seem to want 
to know, we will try to summarize here our impressions 
of the brokers’ convention. The report of the one-day 
business meeting, without editorial comments, consti- 
tutes the feature of this issue. 


This is the third successive convention held by the 
brokers on its own, separate from the NCA-CMSA 
set up. Using the Directory as a guide to probable 
attendance, there hasn’t been a great deal of change. 
Rough count 1957, 1958, and 1959 respectively, is 
as follows: Brokerage firms 1332, 1369, 1369; all 
others 1036, 1091, 1110; canner and freezer firms 300, 
375 and 325. A good many firms, especially those near- 
by, are not included in the directory . . . some firms 
who are listed do not show. 


Brokers attending the business meeting packed the 
enormous Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House (esti- 
mated seating and standing capacity, 2300) to over- 
flowing in 1957. ... Last year they did the same, and 
just about filled the large ante-room to which the sound 
was piped. This year seats could be found in the Grand 
Ballroom itself, although there must have been some 
1500 to 1800 in. the Grand Ballroom. Weather condi- 
tions could have had something to do with this. Chicago 
airports were closed down for several hours on Friday, 
the day before the meeting. It took the writer 11 hours 
from Baltimore to Chicago. At least one plane from 
California bound for Chicago landed in Baltimore, 
others from the East landed in Omaha, one of them 
as far away as Dallas. On Saturday, the day of the 
meeting, East Coast airports were closed down....A 
reported 1400 were on hand for the banquet and enter- 
tainment Monday evening. . . . Our impression was 
that there were not as many canners down at the 
Conrad Hilton, where most of them are quartered. 
Attendance at The United Company breakfast Sunday 
morning, may or may not give some indication of can- 
ner attendance. At the NCA meetings TUC usually 
entertains from 150 to 200 canners. Last Sunday there 
were some 50 to 55 in attendance. 


All of which proves just about nothing. From the 
standpoint of most brokers, we would say the separate 
convention is very successful. It’s a big meeting and 
yet there is infinitely less confusion in making contacts 
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with principals. Yet some of those who are heavy in 
canned food accounts would prefer the joint conven- 
tion. Most canners, it would seem, would prefer the 
joint set up, yet some say they like it as it is. Nearby 
canners are particularly pleased yet when asked if 
they would like it if the brokers should meet some- 
where else in the East, South or the West Coast, their 
answer is no. Chicago, then, seems to be the deciding 
factor for these. 


What are the possibilities of returning to the joint 
convention system? We thinks very little, for the time 
being at least. Brokers are becoming less and less 
interested in canning accounts. The reason is simple. 
The number of desirable accounts are becoming fewer 
and fewer ... also the number of buyers. Direct buying 
is becoming the order of the day. The two associations 
are as far apart as the poles on the important Robinson- 
Patman Act. The brokers are reacting much the same 
as any salesman would who finds his principal by- 
passing him in his market. He finds it rather impossible 
to keep his customers happy and he is not particularly 
pleased at losing the commission. 


Market developments? Practically none. -All the 
salesmen were in Chicago, none of the buyers, or at 
least practically none. Brokers and canners generally 
agreed that the undertone on most of the staples, save 
possibly tomato juice and one or two other commodities, 
will continue to strengthen. Had the juice pack report, 
issued this week, been available for that convention, 
may have helped promote a better feeling in that com- 
modity, also. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS—The many enjoyable per- 
sonal contacts we are able to make at the various fall 
conventions in November and December, bring us up 
to the season of Christmas in the perfect frame of 
mind. Year after year after year our conviction is 
strengthened through this personal relationship that 
canners and their associates are the finest people in 
the world. In a very real sense they have accepted the 
legacy of the Babe of Bethlehem—‘“good will toward 
men.” In this spirit our sincere best wishes to each 
and every reader for a Holy and Happy Christmas. 
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IN THE NEWS 


U.S. FOOD EXHIBITS 
AT NEW DELHI FAIR 


The people of India, seeking to improve 
their food processing and marketing 
methods as part of their program of ag- 
ricultural betterment, will see 20th Cen- 
tury techniques of the food industry dem- 
onstrated in the U. S. Exhibit at the 
World Agriculture Fair which opened in 
New Delhi on December 11. 

A major section of the 5-acre U. S. 
exhibit shows how the abundant U. S. 
food supply reaches consumers—both 
here and abroad—through a highly de- 
veloped food processing and marketing 
system. 

A huge and colorful carousel, loaded 
with samples of packaged, canned, bot- 
tled and other processed foods, illustrates 
the wide array of foods processed in the 
United States today. Fresh frozen dairy 
and poultry products are displayed in 
freezer cases. A demonstration kitchen 
shows visitors how these modern con- 
venience foods can be quickly and easily 
converted into appetizing dishes. 

A series of exhibits emphasize the 
various essential components of the U. S. 
marketing system. One exhibit shows 
how marketing is planned to utilize re- 
sources efficiently, grow crops where they 
can be produced most efficiently, and 
maintain supplies of foods throughout 
the year. 

Another exhibit shows how marketing 
starts in the fields where foods are 
grown, with a variety of ingenious har- 
vesting methods being used to capture 
field freshness. One exhibit depicts the 
packaging methods which speed farm- 
fresh products to consumers. Other ex- 
hibits show processing techniques which 
enable seasonal abundance to be pre- 
served for later use. 

Another exhibit shows how the vast 
and varied transportation system moves 
foods speedily and economically from 
producer to consumer. The importance of 
storage of all kinds in the operation of a 
marketing system is stressed in still 
another exhibit. 


A small size modern bakery, turning 
out small loaves of bread, demonstrates 
modern baking techniques and the im- 
portance of high protein wheat flour in 
bread making. 


The versatility of U. S. soybeans will 
be illustrated through a scale model oil 
processing unit which will depict the flow 
of oil from a crude state to the final 
products of shortening, salad oils, and 
margarine, including a hydrogenation 
unit for hardening margarine and short- 
ening. 

Still another outlines the widespread 
marketing information system that is 
the “brain” of marketing in the U. S.— 
demonstrating how standards of quan- 
tity and quality, crop and market news 
reports, and outlook information and 


marketing research aid the making of 
decisions and serve to promote the effici- 
ent operation of America’s marketing 
system. 

Several outstanding American market- 
ing specialists and technicians will be 
available for consultations during the 
Fair. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
NOTES 


An important feature of the 1960 Con- 
vention in Miami Beach, January 18-20, 
will be the Tuesday morning Marketing 
Session, where guest speakers Earl W. 
Kintner, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and H. Thomas Austern, 
National Canners Association counsel, 
will discuss the impact of the Robinson- 
Patman Act upon pricing and distribution 
practices in the canning industry. In view 
of the ever-increasing interest of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the mar- 
keting of food products, canners of all 
sizes should regard this Session as a 
must for top management as well as for 
those sales department employees at- 
tending the Convention. 


Chairman Kintner’s talk will deal pri- 
marily with enforcement policies of the 
Federal Trade Commission in the canning 
industry, while Mr. Austern’s will con- 
cern current interpretations of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act by the FTC and the 
courts. Both speakers will dicuss a num- 
ber of recent cases that affect the mar- 
keting activities of canners, including 


New jars are being used by Airline 
Foods Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., for the 
packaging of its six flavors of Sundaettes 
Toppings. Flavors include crushed pine- 
apple, chocolate flavored fudge, walnuts in 
syrup, crushed strawberries, pecans in 
syrup, and butterscotch fudge. The com- 
pany which packs in New Rochelle and 
Louisville, Ky., is using a newly designed 
wire rack to display these flavors. Rack 
which holds 32 six and one half ounce jars 
can be located on ice cream or frozen food 
dessert cases. Newly redesigned label is 
in gold, red, and blue against a white 
background. New twist-off closure has 
basic gold color with brand name in red. 
Jars are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company; closures by White Cap Co. 
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the controversial areas of cooperative 
advertising, private labels, meeting com- 
petition, and what are considered dis- 
counts in lieu of brokerage. 


The stepped-up enforcement program 
of the Federal Trade Commission in the 
food industry promises to increase the 
already large number of complaints filed 
against canners and distributors for Rob- 
inson-Patman Act violations. In addition, 
recent legislation makes compliance with 
Federal Trade Commission orders doubly 
significant, for respondents are now sub- 
ject to a penalty of $5,000 a day for a 
continuing violation of a Cease and De- 
sist Order. In the face of mounting com- 
petitive pressures, then, it is more im- 
portant than ever that canners be fully 
aware of the Robinson-Patman Act’s 
prohibitions. 


Because it is anticipated that the 
Tuesday Marketing Session will be heav- 
ily attended, all those who are planning 
to attend the Canners Convention are 
urged to notify the National Canners As- 
sociation, 1133—20th Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. what breakfast ses- 
sions they will attend. Tickets including 
breakfast are $3.50 each. Breakfast ses- 
esions will be held at 8:30 A.M. on Jan- 
uary 19 on marketing, research, raw 
products, and fishery products. On Wed- 
nesday, January 20, marketing, research 
and raw products. 


CHERRY PIE BAKING CONTEST 


Officials of the National Red Cherry 
Institute have announced that more than 
195,000 entries from all states, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, will compete for 
the title of National Cherry Pie Cham- 
pion in the Bake-Off set for February 18 
in Chicago. In their drive for the cham- 
pionship it is estimated that contestants 
will bake a total of more than 1 million 
cherry pies. Last year each cherry pie 
finalist baked as many as 200 practice 
cherry pies. Hotpoint will supply the 50 
ranges used by the finalists in this 28th 
Annual Cherry Pie Bake-Off. 


FLORIDA CITRUS INDUTRY 
ASSISTS USDA RESEARCH 


Leaders in the Florida citrus industry 
and growers have purchased 500 acres 
of land for the use of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientists in developing 
and improving citrus stock. Work at the 
new site will supplement field research 
currently carried on at the U. S. Horti- 
culture Station at Orlando. The indus- 
try has formed the Florida Citrus Re- 
search Foundation to buy land and aid in 
citrus production research. Some of this 
research will include the breeding of 
new varieties in an attempt to produce: 
(1)—Early maturing and_ extra-late 
muturing oranges and grapefruit to ex- 
tend the processing and fresh fruit mar- 
keting period; (2)—-—‘Kid-gloves” types 
of oranges of good eating quality and 
good shipping qualities for wide season 
of use in fresh fruit channels; and (3)— 
Varieties that produce more and better 
juice color and more sugar per acre. 
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BROKERS MEETING 


This is the panel of experts who gave the buyers’ view on 
sales leadership for food brokers. From left to right, seated, are 
Richard Waxenberg, President, Super Market Institute; Julian 
P. Ragland, President, National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association. Standing from left to right are Mark Evans, CBS 
Radio, the moderator; John R. Peachey, Vice President, National 
Association of Food Chains; Ray O. Harb, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Cooperative Food Distributors of America; Scott Detrick, 
Vice President, National Association of Retail Grocers; and 
Donald A. Gannon, Chairman, Super Market Institute Merchan- 


dising Committee. 


Buyer Panel Steals The Show At 
Brokers Annual Meeting 


Far and away the most popular pro- 
gram event of the 56th Annual Conven- 
tion business session of the National 
Food Brokers Association, held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House 
Hotel, Chicago, December 12, was a panel 
session manned by bigwigs of the buy- 
ing fraternity and moderated by the un- 
predictable Mark Evans, popular CBS 
radio and TV personality, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. director of the Housewives 
Protective League. 


A second session, more in the nature of 
a symposium and moderated by Robert 
Bull of the University of Delaware, 
brought reports to NFBA membership 
of the discussions held at the recent 
joint meeting between the NFBA Mer- 
chandising Committee, and the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America (GMA) Brok- 
er Relations Committee. 


The day-long busy program also in- 
cluded reports from President Watson 
Rogers, National Chairman Arthur G. 
Curren, Jr., an address by Representative 
Eugene J. Keogh (DNY) author of HR 
10, the so-called “Pension Bill’ for the 
self employed, an inspirational talk by 
Howard E. Butt, Jr., grocery executive 
and lay minister; and reports from the 
Nominating, Resolutions, Canned Foods, 
and Merchandising committees. The bal- 
ance of the Convention period, Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 13-16, was set aside for broker- 
principal contact. On Sunday evening the 
brokers were guests of “Life” magazine 
for cocktails and the annual banquet and 
entertainment took place on Monday 
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evening. The entertainment was provided 
through the courtesy of CBS’s House- 
wives Protective League. 


1960 CONVENTION 


The 1960 Convention of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association 
will be held in Chicago, December 
10 thru 14. This is two days earlier 
than the 1959 convention, and is a 
continuation of the process to hold 
the conventions a little earlier in 
the month, according to the an- 
nouncement by Arthur G. Curren, 
Jr., 1959 National Chairman. 


MAINTAINING SALES LEADERSHIP 


The star-studded buyer panel included 
Seott Detrick, vice president, National 
Association of Retail Grocers and presi- 
dent of Scotties Markets, Louisville; Don- 
ald A. Gannon, chairman, SMI Merchan- 
dising Committee and vice president Stop 
and Shop, Inc., Boston; John R. Peachey, 
vice president, National Association of 
Food Chains, and president Loblaw, Inc., 
Buffalo; Julian P. Ragland, president, 
National-American Wholesale Grocers 
Association, and president C. B. Ragland 
Company, Nashville; Ray O. Harb, execu- 
tive vice president, Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; and Richard Wax- 
enberg, president, Supermarket Institute, 


1959 


and president Eagle United, Inc., Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


The panel brought out some excellent 
points, but for the most part it was old 
hat. The ingenuity of Mr. Evans in un- 
rigging the riggin, and his continual pot 
shots at the panelists, had much to do 
with its success. For instance, when 
one of the panelists suggested that the 
retailer gives the consumer what she 
wants, Mr. Evans asked “how do you 
know”, you don’t have anyone in the 
store to contact the consumer, and he 
went on to point out that women are 
complaining to the “League” constantly 
about not being able to buy products 
that are advertised. In the debate that 
followed concerning private brands, 
panelists generally agreed that they use 
them for two reasons. First to obtain 
consumer loyalty, and secondly, because 
they give the operator a chance to make 
a buck. When the abuses of direct selling 
are corrected, the trend undoubtedly will 
revert back to packers’ labels. 


Asked what is the most important serv- 
ice rendered by the food broker, the im- 
mediate answer was “follow-through”. 
And this seems to be the area where 
direct salesmen fall down. It was also 
brought up that many food brokers fall 
down in this respect. The most improve- 
ment possible in brokerage service is in 
cooperation and increased knowledge of 
the product handled, and of the copapeti- 
tive product. All too many brokers, do not 
have this knowledge, it was pointed. out: 
The modern broker is interested in how 
his items fit into a given market. He 
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understands the retailer’s overall opera- 
tion, his inventory and stocking prob- 
lems, prices of products, movement, and 
customer acceptance. He isn’t just an 
order taker who uses high pressure meth- 
ods to sell items regardless of the re- 
tailer’s position. He is interested in offer- 
ing promotions, deals, and ideas, that 
a particular store can use advantage- 
ously. 


Buyers want brokers to know the de- 
tails of advertising and promotion, how 
it fits into that particular market, how 
it can help the individual retailer. And 
they want cooperative brokers who coor- 
dinate the complete merchandising team. 
He is essential as a go-between for two- 
way communications. 


Questioned about visits of principals to 
their markets, most panelists agreed that 
this was overdone and that proper con- 
sideration for the time of the buyer was 
a bit on the short side. Judging from the 
applause of the audience, the brokers 
were in full agreement. 


GMA-NFBA COMMITTEE REPORT 

One of the problems discussed by the 
joint committees and reported to NFBA 
members by Horace Wright, 1959 Chair- 
man of NFBA’s Merchandising Commit- 
tee, was concerned with the problem of 
the merchanding responsibility for the 
product sold in one broker’s territory 
but retailed in another. Another discussed 
by Stan Cederquist, Chairman of NFBA’s 
1958 Merchandising Committee, had to 
do with the problem of increasing con- 
flicting accounts due to mergers, failures, 
the rash of new products, and what not. 
In both cases, generally speaking, the 
answer was that these problems had to 
be settled between the individual brokers 
and manufacturers concerned, because of 
the many variations. 


J. Houck, Chairman of the NFBA 1957 
Merchandising Committee, discussed the 
problem of communications from broker 
to principal. Principals want informa- 
tion on competitive activity. They want 
more information about price changes, 
about new products, changes of principals 
that their brokers represent, changes in 
personnel of the brokerage organization, 


Walter H. Burns, Sr., Pittsburgh, 
(right) is awarded a plaque on the occa- 
sion of his leaving the NFBA Executive 
Committee. The presentation was made 
by H. Wayne Clarke, Washington, D. C., 
Treasurer of the Association. 


and changes in the customer personnel. 
They also want to know when a customer 
discontinues one of their products, so that 
they can do something about it before it 
is too late. It was stressed that this busi- 
ness of communication, whether by for- 
mal report, or written letter, or just by 
telephone takes time, and that although 
the brokers recognize the vital impor- 
tance of an adequate flow of information, 
it should be remembered that his pri- 
mary function is to sell merchandise. 
Communications, reports, etc., then, must 
be kept in proper perspective. 


MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


National Chairman Curren announced 
that NFBA will hold its First Food 
Brokers Management Conference’ in 
Washington, D. C. on May 19 and 20, 
1960. The Conference will be held for 
the owners and executives of food broker 
firms only. No principals or buyers will 
be in attendance. The program will be 


geared to help brokers do a better job of 
management. Complete details on the 
arrangements for the Conference will be 
sent to all members next February. 

In his annual report to the member- 
ship, Mr. Curren said that the Associa- 
tion had during the year, enjoyed the 
largest membership growth for NFBA 
since 1955. Membership now stands at 
something over 1900 firms. 

Reporting on the gratifying progress 
of one of NFBA’s more recent programs, 
the NFBA Foundation, Inc., the National 
Chairman said that a number of scholar- 
ships to young people interested in mak- 
ing a career in the food industry had been 
granted. The Foundation was established 
just a few years ago by the Association. 
Pointing out that a number of principals 
are showing an interest in this program 
and are making contributions to the 
Foundation, Mr. Curren encouraged the 
support of every individual brokerage 
organization. 

PEACE AND GOOD WILL 

NFBA President Watson Rogers made 
a strong plea for unity in the food in- 
dustry. He warned that price discrimina- 
tions would divide the industry, with re- 
sultant ill-will and friction. “If our great 
food industry is to continue to go forward 
to new achievements, it must have peace 
and good will, but I ask you, how can we 
have peace and good will in the grocery 
industry if a certain segment of our cus- 
tomers is constantly being discriminated 
against. This industry needs fair, honest 
and vigorous competition, but how can 
we have it if these customers are pre- 
vented from competing ... one segment 
of our customers will not sit quietly by 
while their competitors get favored treat- 
ment.” 

In answer to the common belief that 
government intervention must be avoided 
at all costs, Mr. Rogers stated “We have 
heard a lot recently from food industry 
leaders who say that we should not call 
on government for help. They say that 
all these discriminatory practices should 
be corrected by the food industry people 
themselves. Of course, that would be the 
ideal way to have it done—if it would 
work. I feel that almost everyone in the 


dent, NFBA. 
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Food brokers panel discusses solutions for the sixties for 
manufacturers and brokers. Seated are the panelists, from left 
to right: Stan Cederquist, Indianapolis, Horace Wright, Rich- 
mond and Jay Houck, New York. Standing: left is Robert Bull, 
University of Delaware, moderator and Watson Rogers, Presi- 
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Right, newly-elected NFBA National Chairman for 1960, Hugh 
G. Alexander, Jr., receives the gavel from outgoing 1959 National 


Chairman Arthur G. Curren, Jr. 


food and grocery business realizes that 
most of the evils cannot be corrected that 
way. Even newcomers in the business 
would know that. Naturally, working to- 
gether, the industry leaders can go on 
a long way in improving many of the bad 
conditions . . . the question is: Do the 
food industry leaders want to take a 
realistic view and work with government 
officials to try to come up with the best 
possible solutions to our problems? Or 
do we just want to sit back and trust 
government, and let politicians make the 
rules under which we must operate?” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The following slate, presented by the 
Nominating Committee, was unanimously 
accepted: National Chairman, Hugh G. 
Alexander, Jr., Alexander-Spaulding 
Company, Houston, Texas; First Vice 
Chairman, George C. Cook, The Harry B. 
Cook Company, Baltimore, Maryland; 
Second Vice Chairman, R. L. Fitzwater, 
Jr., R. L. Fitzwater & Associates, Cam- 
den, New Jersey; Third Vice Chairman, 
J. E. Raley, Jr., Raley Brothers, Ince., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Member-at-Large on 
the Executive Committee, R. S. Prewitt, 
McElroy & Prewitt Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Treasurer, H. Wayne 
Clarke, Walter Leaman Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
for 1960 will be Mr. Alexander, Mr. Cook, 
Mr. Fitzwater, Mr. Prewitt, and the fol- 
lowing former National Chairmen: Ar- 
thur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur G. Curren 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts, (1959); 
Sloan McCrea, Earl V. Wilson Company, 
Miami, Florida, (1958); and George E. 
Dillworth, Dillworth, Inc., Detroit, Mich- 
igan, (1957). 

CASE PRICING 


The Canned Foods Committee in its 
report, recommended strongly that the 
canning industry adopt a uniform policy 
of pricing by the case wherever prac- 
ticable. The report stated that the pro- 
posal has been submitted to the National 
Canners Association and is now being 
considered by an NCA committee. 

The brokers’ committee points out that 
the distributors are very much in favor 
of pricing in this manner. “The distribu- 
tor carries canned foods in his records 
and on his order forms by the case, he 
figures his freight by the case, there- 
fore, this is the logical method to use 
in both quoting and invoicing. Small cans 
such as 6 and 8 ounce are frequently 
offered in different size cases, such as 
24’s, 48’s, ete. Usually a premium is 
charged for the smaller cases, so here 
is another example of avoiding shipping 
errors if these items are quoted by the 
case.” 

Elsewhere in this report the Committee 
urged the canning industry, including can 
manufacturers, to redouble their efforts 
to develop an inexpensive, practical, 
workable can opener. 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE 


The Merchandising Committee report 
made available at the convention, con- 
tained an announcement that a new 


guide to the Food Brokers Merchandising 
Service had been prepared and will be 
distributd in the near future to manu- 
facturers and all NFBA members. En- 
titled “Merchandising Service and the 
Food Broker”, the booklet includes dis- 
cussions on reports, manpower, objec- 
tives of retail merchandisers, cost and 
compensation, manufacturers, field man- 
agement, ete. 


The guide should not be confused with 
the NFBA Retail Merchandising Manual, 
a basic text prepared for use by food 
brokers’ merchandisers. Sales of this 
book at $4.85 per copy (cost) continue at 
a steady pace, the committee reports. 


Discussing compensation for merchan- 
dising service, the committee stated: 
“Compensation must be adequate to cover 
the services needed and those others 
that may be requested by the principals 
. . . agreement between principal and 
broker should be arrived at after a mu- 
tual understanding of objectives and 
problems of each party. Neither party can 
long take advantage of the other and 
expect effective, durable results.” 


Discussing activities during 1959, the 
committee reported that the joint work- 
shop sessions held with the GMA Broker 
Relations Committee were of major im- 
portance. Subjects discussed by the two 
committees represent key problems fac- 
ing manufacturers and food brokers. The 
full joint report will be published later 
for NFBA and GMA members. 


Newly elected officers of the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion line up to congratulate the 1960 NFBA National Chairman, 
Hugh G. Alexander, Jr. of Houston. Left to right: Mr. Alexander, 
George C. Cook, Baltimore, Ist Vice-Chairman; R. S. Prewitt, 
Des Moines, Member-at-Large on the Executive Committee and 
J. E. Raley, Jr., Atlanta, 3rd Vice-Chairman. 
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NEW ATKRON CAN SORTER 


NEW HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN SORTER 


Atkron, Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bottling and can hand- 
ling equipment for the brewery, beverage 
and food processing industries, is pro- 
ducing this new Automatic Can Sorter, 
Model CUS 6.5d. This equipment is de- 
signed for high speed unscrambling of 
cans up to one-quart size, in a minimum 
of space, where speed is an essential 
production requirement. 


The “Atkron Dumore” Automatic Can 
Sorter features a unique magnetic pulley 
to turn the cans so open ends are all in 
the same direction, ready for the filling 
cycle. 


Models are available to handle all 
standard cans up to 32 ounces, or any 
group of can sizes provided the smallest 
can is approximately one inch longer 
than the diameter of the largest can. 


Requiring only casual attention of one 
man, the Model 6.5d Can Sorter is cap- 
able of handling up to 1,000 6 ounce 
cans, 750 12 ounce cans, 575 16 ounce 
cans, and 500 32 ounce cans per minute. 
Compact design permits installation in 
any plant or layout. 


For complete information on “Atkron 
Dumore” Can Sorters write: Geo. J. 
Meyer Manufacturing Co., Box 452, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., or to Economic Machinery 
Co., Division of Geo. J. Meyer Manu- 
facturing Co., 60 Fremont St., Worcester 
3, Mass. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


WAUKESHA INTRODUCES 
NEW PUMP 


Waukesha Foundry Company is intro- 
cucing a new 316 Stainless Steel Indus- 
trial Positive Displacement Pump to the 
liquid handling industry. The pump has 
just completed two years of rugged tests, 


having been in the development stage for 
many years. 


Slow speed, heavy duty and longer 
pump life are the advantages emphasized 
by Waukesha. The manufacturer states 
there is less turbulence, pulsation, aera- 
tion and agitation on corrosion problem 
liquids of high or low viscosity. 


Specific features include helical timing 
gears, twin balanced impellers and single 
or dual mechanical seals (John Crane). 
It is also available with packing gland 


seal construction. Packing gland and 
mechanical seals are interchangeable in 
the field. Body seals are drilled and 
tapped for pressurizing or lubricating 
purposes. 

The pump is self-priming. Each shaft 
is supported by three heavy duty bear- 
ings to eliminate shaft deflection. Both 
iron pipe and flanged connections are 
offered. Initially, units will be available 
with capacities to 100 GPM against head 
pressures of 200 PSI. The manufacturer 
also emphasizes quick disassembly of 
pumping head for cleaning purposes when 
necessary. 

Waukesha offers engineering aid and 
national distribution of the new pump 
line. Off-shelf replacements and service 
is assured. 

A catalog featuring the new pump is 
offered by the company . . write 
Waukesha Foundry Company, Pump 
Division, Dept. 76, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


NEW PACKAGED GAS FIRED 
WATER HEATER 


The Patterson-Kelly Company, Inc., has 
announced development of a new indirect 
gas fired storage water heater with a 
specially-designed “localized” combustion 
unit and a fluid-to-fluid intermediate heat 
transfer system for scale-free heating at 
efficiency approaching theoretical maxi- 
mum. 

The new unit—a true storage heater 
combining indirect firing and large-vol- 
ume heating of service water—is a com- 
pletely self-contained package, including 
electronic controls for safe, quiet auto- 
matic operation without need of week-to- 
week or even month-to-month inspection 
or attention. 


Basically, the new self-contained Scale- 
free gas fired heater consists of three 
closely-integrated systems: (1) the gas 
burner or “furnace” part of the heater; 
(2) the forced-circulation heat transfer 
fluid system made up of the fire-tube 
element, the hot water heating bundle, 
and their interconnecting piping; and 
(3) the shell section which provides for 
heating, storing, and precise temperature 
control of service water. 


required. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Schematic drawing of P-K’s new Scalefree(R) indirect gas fired 
storage water heater illustrates the compact design of the auto- 
matic packaged unit. Equipped with skids for easy installation, 
the new heater requires only four simple connections to be put 
into immediate operation and —because the unusual burner 
design minimizes high noise levels when combustion gases are 
fired—can be located near offices or in areas where quietness is 
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New Electronic Cafeteria Cooks The Meal 
As The Patron Waits—60 Seconds 


Trying out a new do-it-yourself con- 
cept in mass feeding, some 80 restaur- 
auteurs from all over the Bay State 
turned the tables and played the role of 
Raytheon employees recently as the 
members of the Massachusetts Restau- 
rant Association previewed the com- 
pany’s new electronic cafeteria in the 
Gore Building at Waltham, Mass. 


The visitors, who are members of the 
association’s In-Plant Feeding Commit- 
tee, manage company cafeterias and din- 
ing rooms, and school lunch and institu- 
tional feeding facilities. Last month they 
queued up to select “radar dinners” from 
a refrigerated case then placed their 
choices into Radarange microwave ovens. 
The Raytheon heatless ovens heated the 
precooked and frozen dinners in seconds. 


Following dinner the restaurauteurs 
participated in a panel discussion on the 
unique cafeteria. 


The panelists discussed the heatless 
heating system and cited its exciting 
possibilities for mass feeding installa- 
tions. The savings in space and initial 
equipment and the ability to provide hot 
meals where they would not otherwise be 
availible and without on-premises cook- 
ing were cited by the speakers. 


The experimental cafeteria operates 
with only a cashier and one attendant in 
a building populated by 200 employees. 
The cafeteria patrone have commented 
favorably on the absence of cooking odors. 


A choice of three “radar dinners” is 
offered each day. The refrigerated food 
is attractively presented on plasticized 
tray-dishes and sealed in transparent 
envelopes with color-coded tape. The cus- 
tomer places the dinner of his choice into 
one of the Radarange ovens which have 
automatic timers with color-coded but- 
tons to match the dinners. 


A picture frame beside each range 
holds a sheet with the latest world news 
items which can be read during the 60- 
seconds cooking time. 


‘Lawrence J. Cross of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, introduced the panel members 
who were: Ormond H. Manhard, Jr. of 
Raytheon Company’s Radarange Depart- 
ment; Dewey Dyer, Raytheon Employee 
Services Manager; Philip Seiler of Seil- 
er’s Inc., suppliers of the cooked and fro- 
zen prepackaged dinners; and Roger 
Marshall of Marshall Lunch Co., opera- 
tors of the new cafeteria. 


NEW HORIX BULLETIN 


Horix Manufacturing Company now 
makes available a new 8-page brochure 
which gives full details on the Horix 
Walking Beams and Roll-Thrus. 

The completely synchronized operation of 
the Walking Beam is graphically ex- 
plained in a rather unusal series of one 
and two dimensional drawings. These are 
rendered in an interesting semi-animated 
technique to show in sequence the oper- 
ating principle at infeed, during process- 
ing and discharge. Text describes in 
detail each phase of operation. 

Walking Beams are used for processing 
fruits, vegetables, jellies, preserves, pick- 
les, juices, catsup, baby food and other 
products. These units can be furnished 
as Coolers, Pasteurizer-Coolers, and Ex- 
haust Boxes. Each of these is illustrated 
and described as to function, construction 
and capacity. 

Two full pages of the brochure are de- 
voted to treatment of the Roll-Thru. This 
is used for processing food products in 
cans in a continuous line with slow 
reversing action. The reversing rotation 
principle and chain-type container hand- 
ling with flight bar control, are fully 
described and illustrated. 

The brochure also describes and illus- 
trates the Horix High-Temperature 
Steam, Sterilizer Cleaner for wice mouth 
jars and Sanitary cans. 

For your copy of this new bulletin, write 
the Canning Trade. 
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1,000-Gallon 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 ©. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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New 


NARGUS-TRGA Convention — The Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers of 
the United States, and the Texas Retail 
Grocers Association, will hold a joint 
convention in Dallas, Texas, June 12-16, 
1960. 


San Francisco Brokers Elect—The As- 
sociated Grocery Brokers of San Fran- 
cisco have elected Willard G. Pittman 
of the food brokerage firm bearing his 
name, President of the group succeeding 
Herman P. Bauer of the Bauer-Jacobson 
Company, who will now serve as Regional 
Director for the National Food Brokers 
Association. Other officers of the San 
Francisco group elected are: Richard 
Madigan, Mailliard & Schmeidell Com- 
pany, Vice President; Edward C. Loh- 
meyer, Parrott & Company, Treasurer; 
and Don Aterbury, Barth & Company, 
Secretary. 


United Institutional Distributors Cor- 
poration—James S. Bancroft, associated 
with the California canned foods market 
since 1927, has been appointed West 
Coast Manager of United Institutional 
Distributors with headquarters in the 
newly opened office in San Francisco. Mr. 
Bancroft for the past 12 years operated 
his own food brokerage firm in San Fran- 
cisco. Previously he was associated with 
Safeway Stores and the Regent Food 
Company. 


Parade of Roses—Minute Maid Corpor- 
ation will again sponsor the January 1 
“Parade of Roses” telecast carried over 
206 NBC stations in the United States 
and Canada for its Hi-C fruit drinks 
and Minute Maid frozen concentrates. 
Live coverage of the Rose Parade will be 
narrated by TV _ personalities Betty 
White, John Davidson, and Roy Neal. 


Minute Maid Corporation—A. J. Thur- 
man will replace Edward H. Coale as 
director of sales for Snow Crop Division, 
it has been announced by Howard G. 
Dick, vice president of sales for Minute 
Maid. Mr. Thurman, formerly Western 
Regional sales manager, fills the vacancy 
left by Mr. Coale’s resignation from Min- 
ute Maid to become sales vice president 
for Seabrook Farms. Joseph Hudson, Jr., 
who was North Central Regional sales 
manager for Minute Maid and Snow Crop 
concentrates, becomes assistant director 
of sales of the Snow Crop Division, re- 
placing Duane Maybay, who becomes 
Western Regional sales manager succeed- 
ing Mr. Thurman, with offices in Dallas, 
Texas. K. V. Dey, Central Division sales 
manager in Cincinnati,fills Mr. Hudson’s 
former position, operating out of La- 
Grange, Illinois. 


Hoffmann-LaRoche—Paul J. Cardinal, 
vice president in charge of Hoffmann- 
LaRoche’s overall industrial and public 
relations, has been appointed treasurer 
of the National Vitamin Foundation. Mr. 
Cardinal has been a member of the 
Foundation Board of Governors since 
March 1957, and was elected a vice presi- 
dent the following year. He headed the 
Vitamin Division of Hoffmann-LaRoche 
from 1939 to 1958, when he assumed his 
current responsibilities with the firm. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has named 
John J. Luviano, general manager of the 
Machinery Division with headquarters in 
Baltimore. In his new position Mr. Lu- 
viano will be responsible for sales, engi- 
neering, manufacture and accounting 
activities of the Machinery Division. The 
announcement of the appointment, which 
becomes effective immediately was made 
by Lowell H. Smith, vice president of the 
division. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
(Kewaunee, Wis.) manufacturer of green 
pea and lima bean hulling and related 
equipment, has announced the addition 
of Harry H. Howeth, Jr., Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, to its staff of engineer- 
ing representatives. 


Chun King Enterprises, (Duluth, Minn.) 
has appointed Lee Albright to the posi- 
tion of assistant director of purchasing 
for the company. Mr. Albright, who 
was formerly purchasing agent for 
Realemon-Puritan Company in Chicago, 
will handle negotiations on all anual 
contracts in commodity items and coor- 
dinate and direct new and revised labels 
and packaging. He will assist George 
Stewart, purchasing agent, in the coordi- 
nation and supervision of all purchasing 
functions. Don Otto will be in charge of 
purchasing for the company’s Duluth 
plant. Tom Dillon will continue in charge 
of purchasing at Jackson, Ohio. 


Died—William J. Liddell, corn canner 
of Colora, Maryland, on December 3. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the date stated: 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT—January 4, 1960 
CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—January 4, 
1960 


CANNED GRAPE JUICE—January 5, 1960 
CANNED ORANGE JUICE CRYSTALS—Jan- 
uary 6, 1960 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE CRYSTALS— 
January 6, 1960 


CANNED PICKLES—January 17, 1960 
(For small business only). 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Brockway Glass Company. Brockway, Pennsylvania, will 
build a multi-million dollar glass-container manufacturing plant 
in Dakota County about seven miles south of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Ground will be broken in the early Spring 
of 1960 and the plant is expected to be in production in early 
Fall of the same year. 
modern building of steel and concrete which will accommodate the 
latest advances in the manufacture of glass containers. The 
structure will house beth manufacturing and warehousing areas. 


Plans call for a carefully designed, 
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UNITED BREAKFAST AND 
CUTTING BEE 


Messrs Ralph and Paul Cover of The 
United Company were host to some 50 
to 55 canners and other interested in- 
dividuals at the breakfast on Sunday 
morning, during the course of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association in Chi- 
cago. After breakfast the guests viewed 
some 85 sample cuttings of corn, provid- 
ing concrete evidence of the happy results 
of TUC’s research during the past season. 
Fifteen varieties were shown side by side, 
to provide visible evidence of the value 
of mechanical separation of ears by size, 
and the versatility of the new TUC cut- 
ters in depth of cut, yield and quality. 
The cuttings included both commercial 
and experimental packs of whole kernel 
end creamstyle, white and golden corns. 
Those in attendance spent a great deal 
of time in making notes, and most re- 
mained to hear a detailed account of the 
technical considerations involved. 


Just prior to the convention TUC had 
distributed an attractive folder contain- 


ing evidence of satisfaction by 16 of the | 


companies participating in the program 
during the year. It was pointed out that 
ear size separation paid handsomely, even 
more so during this past normal season 
that during the 1958 season when weather 
conditions seemed to favor such an 
operation. 


MUSSELMAN HONORS 
PENSIONERS 


The C. H. Musselman Company, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania held its eigth an- 
nual banquet for 219 pensioners during 
the Thanksgiving season, honoring 22 


‘employees who reached retirement age 


during 1959. 


In a brief address of welcome to the 
new pensioners, John A. Hauser, com- 
pany president, referred to a recent news 
story relating the unhappy experience of 
a retired worker who returned to his 
company for a visit only to find everyone 
tco busy to be friendly. ‘““We, at the Mus- 
selman Company, may be guilty of this 
same action at times”, Mr. Hauser said, 
“but not tonight for this is our annual 
pensioners’ banquet, a night set aside 
for renewing old acquaintances and to 


give recognition for years of loyal 
service.” 
Inaugurated in 1945, Musselman’s 


retirement plan now insures a total of 
1170 seasonal and year round employees 
with an additional 150 to be added at the 
beginning of the new year. Two hundred 
nineteen have reached retirement age but 
retirement is not compulsory and many 
employees continue to work seasonally 
as long as they are physically able. 


FERRY-MORSE EXPANDS 
RESEARCH STAFF 


John McCabe, Ferry-Morse Seed Co.’s 
Director of Research, announced recent 
personnel additions to the Company’s 
Seed and Plant Breeding Staff. 

Donald G. Bergam received his Mas- 
ter’s Degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1959 and has been assigned to 
F-M’s Research Station at Salinas, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Bergam received his Bache- 
lor’s Degree from Oregon State College 
where he majored in vegetable breeding. 

Joining the Research Team at Roches- 
ter, Michigan is John W. Richards. Mr. 
Richards. received his B.S. Degree in 
Agronomy from Purdue Universeity in ~ 
1857. He served for two years in the 
United States Army before coming to 
Ferry-Morse. 


Stanley J. Pieczarka, latest member 
to join F-M’s Research Staff, was gradu- 
ated from the University of Massachu- 
setts in 1956, and took his Master’s De- 
gree and Doctor’s Degree at Purdue Uni- 
versity, majoring in Plant Physiology. 

All three will participate in the Com- 
pany’s continuing program to develop 
newer and better varieties of vegetables 
and flowers for home gardens and indus- 
try. Besides the Research Stations at 
Salinas, California and Rochester, Mich- 
igan, a staff and trial grounds is main- 
tained at Belle Glade, Florida. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Impcrtant Business Absent As Holidays 
Approach—Quick Pickup Seen At Turn Of 
Year—Steady Tomato Market—Peas Slow— 
Sweet Potatoes Active—Shading In Citrus— 
Fruits Generally Quiet—Fish Steady 


By York Stater” 


New York, December 18, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The year is draw- 
ing near a close with an absence of im- 
portant selling pressure in canned foods, 
and rather evident indications of a prob- 
able upturn in values on many products 
during the first quarter of 1960. This is 
an unusual development, in view of re- 
cent price softness in some sectors and 
the inclination of packers to strengthen 
their year-end cash position, and points 
to an absence of any pronounced weak 
spots, insofar as holdings at the process- 
ing level are concerned. Meanwhile, spot 
business is tending to slow, as is cus- 
tomary at this season of the year when 
all of the emphasis in distributing quar- 
ters is centered on holiday items. 


THE OUTLOOK—Many distributors 
will close out the year with unusually 
light inventories in some canned foods 
categories, and this augurs a pick-up in 
new buying with the turn of the year. 
There is less inclination than usual, how- 
ever, to accumulate supplies on items 
wheie a possible supply stringency may 
develop before new pack, because of the 
availability of the counterparts of many 
canned products in frozen form. 


TOMATOES — Unfavorable weather 
has minimized the expected competition 
from Florida in canned tomato sales, and 
canners in the tri-states are showing 
stronger price views on their unsold 
stocks. Standard 303s are held at $1.25 
minimum in many quarters, with 2%s 
at $2.00 and upwards and 10s held at 
$7.25 or better. Some Florida offerings 
have been reported at 95 cents for stand- 
ard 1s, $1.22% for 303s, $2.00 for %s, 
and $7.00 for 10s. Market in the midwest 
is steady. 


PEAS—Buying in standard peas has 
slackened somewhat, with offerings of 
ped run 308s still reported at $1.05 on 
both sweets and Alaskas. Extra stand- 
ard pod run are reported available at 
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$1.10 on sweets and $1.15 on Alaskas, 
while some fancy 5-sieve sweets are 
offered at $1.35, all f.o.b. tri-state can- 
neries. In the midwest, fancy 3-sieve 
303s have been offered out as low as $1.25. 


CORN—Most of the buying interest in 
corn continues to concentrate on stand- 
ards, which range $1.02% to $1.05 in the 
East, while standards can still be bought 
down to $1 in some parts of the midwest. 
Fancy cream golden 303s are quoted all 
the way from $1.20 up, as to brand and 
seller. 


SWEET POTATOES — A continued 
fair demand was reported in sweet pota- 
toes with holiday movement this year 
unusually good. Fancy 303s whole in 
syrup continue at $1.25, with squat 3s 
at $2.05-$2.10, f.o.b. eastern canneries. 


BEANS—Market for both green and 
wax beans is showing a better undertone, 
and a moderate increase in quotations is 
looked for after the turn of the year 
when canners straighten away on their 
selling campaign for the first half of 
1960. 


CITRUS—Some shading has developed 
in sweetened single strength orange 
juice following the recent drop in quota- 
tions for the frozen concentrate, and 
buyers are looking for concessions, not- 
withstanding canner reports indicating 
higher raw fruit costs and consequently 
a higher basis for the canned product. 
The market continues quoted at $1.22%4- 
$1.25 for sweetened 2s orange juice, with 
46-ounce at $2.75, with blended at $1.1714 
and $2.60 and grapefruit juice at $1.10 
and $2.40, respectively. Fancy citrus 
salad, however, remains strong at $2.75 
for 303s, with fancy grapefruit segment 
303s holding at $1.75. 


CRANBERRIES — Distributors are 
working off “cleared” cranberry sauce 
holdings accumulated earlier for the 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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Thanskgiving trade, 
the usual rush of replacement buying 
which develops at this time of year is 


and consequently 


largely absent, notwithstanding trade 
efforts to stimulate movement at retail. 


RSP CHERRIES—Trade buying of 
red sour pitted cherries has slowed down 
considerably, and the market is showing 
an easier tone as canners seek to work 
off holdings, which are considerably 
larger than usual for this time of year. 
Business has been reported done out of 
the Midwest on the basis of $1.70 for 
308s and $10 for 10s, although many 
canners are quoting above these levels. 


OTHER FRUITS—The West Coast 
canned fruit market will close the year 
in rather quiet position. Canners gen- 
erally are showing confidence in the price 
structure and are not endeavoring to 
force sales at the expense of prices. Dis- 
tributors are well covered on nearby 
needs, however, and are sitting back in 
the expectation that some “deals” may 
develop early in 1960 as canners seek to 
move out carryover stocks to hold down 
warehouse tax levies. 


CANNED FISH—A little quiet busi- 
ness is reported in salmon, mostly involv- 
ing small lots, as distributors seek to 
get additional stocks for shipment after 
January 1. It is definitely a seller’s mar- 
ket, however, with indications of a well 
sold-up market before 1960 packing 
starts. ... Sardines have continued pretty 
much at a standstill during the week, 
with prices holding unchanged and can- 
ners apparently content to sit back and 
wait for the Lenten buying movement. 

. . Tuna has likewise been in rather 
quiet position here during the week, with 
distributors still working against current 
inventories and deferring substantial re- 
placement buying until early 1960. ... 
A fair movement is reported in such 
canned fish specialties as shrimp, crab- 
meat, and lobster as buyers take in addi- 
tional supplies for the holiday demand. 
Markets are steady to strong on these 
products. 


DECEMBER FIRST 
PEAR STOCKS 

Stocks of canned pears held by Cali- 
fornia canners as of December 1, 1959 
were announced today by the Canners 
League of California. The League report- 
ed that on a converted 24/2% case basis, 
stocks on hand of canned pears totaled 
3,421,787 cases. 
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NORTHWEST PEAR PACK 


Figures released by Northwest Can- 
ners & Freezers Association place the 
1959 Northwest Canned Pear Pack at 
4,647,489 actual cases or 3,625,145 cases 
basis 24/2%4’s, an increase of 9 percent 
over the 1958 pack, which totaled 3,327,- 
444 cases on a 24/2% can basis. 


1959 CALIFORNIA 
TOMATO PACK 


The 1959 California pack if canned 
tomatoes totaled 10,173,126 actual cases, 
consisting of 3,704,993 Fancy; 3,613,419 
Extra-Standard; 2,243,742 Standard; and 
610,972 Italian type, according to a re- 
port issued by the Canners League of 
California. The 1959 California pack of 
canned tomato juice was 10,918,026 ac- 
tual cases. Comparable packs of these 
two items for last year were: Tomatoes 
13,507,974 cases; and Tomato Juice 
13,861,045 cases. 

Other 1959 California tomato products 
packs announced by the League were: 
tomato catsup, 11,229,125 cases; tomato 
chili sauce, 1,302,431 cases; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, 8,133,718 cases; toma- 
to puree, 1,832,874 cases; tomato paste 
6,159,819 cases; and tomato products not 
elsewhere specified 1,404,072 cases. 

Comparable 1958 tomato products 
packs in actual cases were: tomato cat- 
sup 13,870,114; tomato chili sauce 972,- 
364; tomato sauce and/or hot sauce 
10,373,492; tomato puree 2,305,388; to- 
mato paste 8,241,773; and tomato prod- 
ucts not elsewhere specified 897,944 cases. 


1959 TOMATO JUICE PACK 


Compiled by NCA—Division of Statistics 
In Cases of All Sizes 


1958 1959. 
1,343,308 
958,316 
18,680,244 
518,806 
1,256,322 
1,518,020 368,013 
32 ,620, 613 27, 469, 902 


(A) Ineluded in Miscellaneous. 

* Consists of 24 to 32 oz. containers. 

BY STATE: (Compiled and Published by State 
Associations: Actual cases: New York 1,883,396; 
Michigan 1,129,312; Indiana 3,321,508; California 
10,918,026, 


1959 TOMATO PACK BY 


210,292 9,502 2,774,288 

Extra Std. 124,035 42,060 2 ,872,444 

Standard .... 65,900 514,855 =7,000,531 

. TOTAL ...... 400,227 566,417 12,778,300 

1958 TOTAL 395,131 800,547 17,607,077 


* Includes 24/300's. Miscellaneous includes 226,583 ecascs of 48/82 


packed in California. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other pro- 
cessed foods during October 1959, totaled 
33,159,000 pounds ready-to-cook weight, 
up 17 percent from the quantity used in 
October 1958. The poultry used consisted 
of 22,040,000 pounds of chickens, 11,098, 
000 pounds of turkeys, and 21,000 pounds 
of other poultry. 


CANNED TOMATO PACK 


Compiled by NCA—Division of Statistics 
By Grade, By Area 


NORTHEAST 

1958 1959 
Faney 111,805 126,720 
| 263,329 156,742 
9,264 6,163 
TOTAL . 384,398 289,625 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Faney—Included in Extra Standard 
i | 2,058,808 941,232 
5,542,939 4,140,583 
TOTAL 7,601,747 5,081,815 

MIDWEST 
Fancy 427,726 425,072 
| 2,210,915 1,928,428 
3,488,625 3,188,601 
WEST 
Fancy .... 4,457,273 3,704,993 
4,413,499 2,254,051 
Italian 793,439 610,972 
SOUTH 

171,400 150,617 
4,128,709 3,532,401 
TOTAL 4,300,109 3,683,018 


1959 CANNED TOMATO PACK 


Compiled by NCA—Division of Statistics 
(Including Stewed Tomatoes) 


Actual Cases 
195. 


1959 
384,398 289,625 
Maryland & Delaware . 5,880,398 3,794,477 
254,879 187,097 
Pennsylvania _ ............ 405,308 245,522 
Virginia & West Va. ............ 1,061,162 854,719 
Ohio ...... 1,066,001 1,118,291 
1,905,373 1,650,000 
Tennessee & Ky. ........s.scc0000 28,024 60,525 
Ozarls (Ark., Mo. ., Okla.) 713,818 563,288 
1,073,530 1,329,856 
Texas 2,304,437 1,648,889 
Colorado 189,292 329,745 
Utah 112,782 247,557 
Other States .. 716,965 507,671 
TOTAL 23,000,388 
1988 
_24/2% 6/10 Mise. TOTAL TOTAL 
685,249 412,123 199,036 4,290,490 4,996,804 
1 514 =. 2,884,430 33,099 17,330,582 8,869,703 
1,5 1,660,169 11,178 10,768,344 14,944,395 
232,7 243,632 _ 3,534 610,972 793,439 
4,855,354 5,600,283 345,949 29,604,341 


(1958—328,593), most of which was 


The above report is a summary of reports from all canners known to have packed tomatoes in 1959 


together with estimates for 12 small firms not reporting. 


The pack for California was compiled by the 


Canners League of California. This report covers the calendar year producticn in Florida and Texas, minus 
the packing which might occur during the remainder of this month in Florida. Spring production for these 
states included in the above totals was previously reported on the July stock report. 
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BALTIMORE HEALTH AGENCIES 
MERGE DRIVE 


To cut down the number of different 
fund appeals for health research and ser- 
vice programs, nine of the leading na- 
tional health agencies, with active ser- 
vice programs in the Baltimore area, are 
joining forces for the nation’s first “Com- 
merce and Industry Combined Health 
Appeal” next March. 

Business and industrial solicitations 
will be made once to cover work in the 
fields of American Cancer Society, Arth- 
ritis and Rheumatism Foundation, Balti- 
more League for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Maryland Society for Mentally 
Retarded Children-Greater Baltimore 
Chapter, Metropolitan Baltimore Asso- 
ciation for Mental Health, Inc., Muscular 
Dystrophy Association of America, Na- 
tional Multiple Sclorosis Society, Nation- 
al Kidney Foundation, United Cerebral 
Palsy of Greater Baltimore. 


Each contributor will have an oppor- 
tunity to select the health cause, or 
causes he wants to support. The plan will 
be entirely voluntary, and no quotas or 
goals are being established by the Com- 
bined Health Appeal. If contributors do 
not wish to select a particular health 
agency, the total undesignated funds will 
be divided in the same proportions as 
the designated gifts. 

Baltimore is the first city in the coun- 
try to adopt the combined type health 
agency fund raising plan in business and 
industry. Offices of the Commerce’ and 
Industry Combined Health Appeal have 
been opened at 2112 N. Charles Street, 
Baltimore 18, and the telephone number 
is HOpkins 17-9774. 


PREVENT 
CRIPPLING 
DISEASES 


BIRTH 
DEFECTS 


MARCH OF DIMES 


15 


a 

ARTHRITIS 

POLIO 

= 

é 

JOIN THE 

= 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.40-3.50 
Mammoth 3.40 
Large 3.30 
Med.-Small 3.20-3.25 
Larg 2.90 
Med-Smaii 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tipe 
0. 8 oz. 
No. 1 Pic. a 
No. 300 
12.00-12.25 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
DDB. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
8.00 
Cut Gr, 8 97% 
3 1.25 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60-1.75 


No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 — 


Cut, sv. No. 1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., “Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303....... 2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.00-12.00 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., BOB 1.20-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., ‘Cut, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
NO. BOB 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std. BOB 1.20-1.35 
No. 7.00-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 
No. 10 = 
Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
7.50-8.00 
Ex. "sta, 1.25-1.30 
No. 7.00 
Std., we 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.25 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303.......0... 2.35 
4 sv., 30 2.20 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303........... 1.77% 
9.50 
10 9.15 
Ex. “Std., B sv., No. 45 
No. 1 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308........2.40-2. 
No. 14.00 
Sanall, Io. BOB 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 303 1.90 
10 11.00 


No. 
Ex. Std., G. & W., No. 308..1.45-1.50 
Mip-WEstT 


Ting Gr. No. BOB 2.50 

10 14.00 

No. 12.25 

11.00 

Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ 1.45 

50 
BEETS 


East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 


No. 30 

No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 

No, 1 4.76 


CARROT: 
+4 Diced, No. Hy 
10 
Mid: west, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.121% 
5.50 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K, & Gold: n 
o. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303.... .1.20-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 1.75 
No. 1 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.60 
Mipwesr 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.35-1.40 
1.35-1.40 
8.00-8.25 
Ex, No. 303... 1521.20 
.25-7.50 
sta, No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., 1.50-1.60 
8.50-8.75 
Std., ‘No. 30% — 
No. 10 —— 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 


9. 
sv., No. 25-1.35 
| 8.00 
No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., N 
3 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. 
No. 10 .... 
Pod Run, 
No. 10 
SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Ex. Std. 1.15-1.25 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1.60-1.70 


A NO. 10 
Mip-WeEst SWEETS 
No. 
Fey., 
No. 10 
Ungraded, 1.25-1. 35 
No. 


7.50 
Ex. Std. 3 sv., No. 303....1.30-1.87% 


Ungraded, No. 
No. 6.50-7.00 
No. 6.50-6.65 
PTITIMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%.......... 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 60 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.30 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
N. Y., Fey., 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.80 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308... 1.45 
No, 2% 2.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


7.00 
Fey., No. 303. 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 303... 1,15-1.30 
No. 10 4.90-5.2 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., No. 303 ............ 1.25 
No. 3, Sa. 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Thi-STATES 
Ex. Std., No. 451.55 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 7. 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1 $0 
24 2.05-2.10 
7.25-7.50 
2 21%, 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West. Fey., No. 
No. 30 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2% 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 808......c0000 1.75 
No. 2 2.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
-90 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
Texas, Std., “No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., a 14 oz 1.50 
No. 9.25 
No. 1 9.25 
East, Fey., 14 1.77%4-1.87% 
o. 10 11.00 


TOMATO PASTE (Per een 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ..6.80 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. LO -75 
No. 10 (per doz.) 80% secre 12.50 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 10.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1.4744-1.52%% 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, 1.045, 
1.02% 
6.50 


Ma, Fey. 1.045, No. 1. 7 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 303 1.30 
7.00 
sta. 308 1.20 
10 
calif, (gravensteins) 
8.25-8.50 
No. 10 
Sl., No. 8.00-8.25 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.15 
No. 10 13.90 
Choice, No, 21%4 3.40 
No. 10 12.10 
Std., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.90 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%.......... 4.15 
No. 10 13.90 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.85 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 308.......... 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 .10.75-11.00 
5.85-6.00 
No. 10 20.75 
Choice, _, 5.75 
No. 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
303 2.15 
2% 3.35 
12.00-12.25 
2% 
No 10 11 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 

No. 303 2.75 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 
No. 2.75 
No. 10.00 

No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

Std., No. 303 1.60 
2.35 

10 8.90 

Choice, No. 2% wr 
No. 10 10.35 

PEARS 

No. 2% 50 
No. 10 

Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 

Std., No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 

PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2............ 6.60 
24/2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 

24/2 5.60 

24/2% 7.00 
6/10 5.95 
24/2 5.60 
6/10 6.95 

24/2% 6.65 
6/10 6.10 

PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.60 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 
— No. 303 1.50 
2% 2.05 
Ne 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60-2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 

1.20 

46 oz. S.A 2.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 

Fla., No. 2 1.10 

46 oz. 
ORANGE 

1.25-1.30 

46 oz. S.A 2.75 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hlawatian, 24/2 2.70 
12/46 oz. 2.80 
TOMATO 
1.15-1.20 
2.40-2.55 
No. 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1.15 
46 oz 2.35-2.45 

Calif., Fey, 1.10 
46 oz. 2.15 
No. 10 4.40 

FISH 

SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, 37.00 
25.00 
18.50 
P.S. Y,’s 25.00 
24.00-25.00 
’s 13.50 

22.00 
12.00 

SARDINES—Per Case 

3.75 
7.50 
No. 1 T., Nat. — 

Maine, % Oil Keyless.......... 8.50-9.00 
Oil Key Carton 

SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 

Jumbo 6.00 

Large 5.50 

Medium 4.90-5.00 

Small 4.40-4.50 

Broken 4.00 

TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s ........ 4,50 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s .... 
Chunks 
Grated 


6.75 


1 sv., No. 308 
2 Bv., NO. 808 8001.90 
Ex. Std, 8 8 
8 sv., No. 308 14 
4 BV., NO. 
i 
| 
4 sv., No. 
Mf 0 6.50-7.0 
Fey., Sliced, No. 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 


